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Inheritance 


This which I write now 

Was written years ago 
Before my birth 

In the features of my father. 


It was stamped 

In the rock formations 
West of my hometown. 
Not I write, 


But, perhaps William Bruce, 
Cooper. 

Perhaps here his hand 

Well articled in his trade. 


Then though my words 
Hit out 

An ebullition from 
City or flower, 


There not my faith, 
These the paint 
Smeared upon 

The inarticulate, 


The salt crusted sea-boot, 

The red-eyed mackerel, 

The plate shining with herring, 
And many men, 


Seamen and craftsmen and curers, 
And behind them 

The protest of hundreds of years, 

The sea obstinate against the land. 


My House 


My house 
Is granite 
It fronts 
North, 


Where the Firth flows, 
East the sea. 

My room 

holds the first 


Blow from the North, 
The first from East, 
Salt upon 

The pane. 


In the dark 

I, a child, 

Did not know 

The consuming night 


And heard 
The wind, 
Unworried and 
Warm—secure. 


The Curtain 


Halfway up the stairs 

Is the tall curtain. 

We noticed it there 
After the unfinished tale. 


My father came home, 
His clothes sea-wet, 

His breath cold. 

He said a boat had gone. 


He held a lantern. 

The mist moved in, 
Rested on the stone step 
And hung above the floor. 


I remembered 

The blue glint 

Of the herring scales 
Fixed in the mat, 


And also a foolish crab 

That held his own pincers fast. 
We called him 

Old Iron-clad. 


I smelt again 

The kippers cooked in oak ash. 
That helped me to forget 

The tall curtain. 


Lhe Fisherman 


As he comes from one of those small houses 

Set within the curve of the low cliff 

For a moment he pauses 

Foot on step at the low lintel 

Before fronting wind and sun. 

He carries out from within something of the dark 
Concealed by heavy curtain, 

Or held within the ship under hatches, 


Yet with what assurance 

The compact body moves, 

Head pressed to wind, 

His beiny at an angle 

As to anticipate the lurch of earth. 


Who is he to contain night 

Aud still walk stubborn 

Holdiny the ground with light feet 
Aud with a careless gait? 

Perhaps a cataract of light floods, 
Perhaps the apostolic flame. 
Whatever it may be 

The road takes him from us. 

Now the pier is his, now the tide. 


Sea Talk 


to a Buchan Fisherman 


Night holds the past, the present is manifest in day, 
In day activity, but night shuts the door— 

And within the mind hints of your old powers, 
Recollections of your associate, the sea. 


Now this night in tribute I write you 

And have you, your boys, your wife in mind 

The better for not being there where you are. 

Too much business there with winch running, 

Pulleys slipping, hawsers, horses, men, lorries, herring; 
Besides, being a cranner I must note the fish 

And see to the salt. But here 

I remember again your boys on the beach at sun-down, 
Their graips at sods of sand, 

Their hands’ flash for bait, 

Behind—sandhills with grass, 

In front the sea, the sea that binds to it 

The cottage on the cliff top or on the shore, 

Invades the ears of the boy, enters his eyes, binds him 
And the crustacea—monsters of the sea pools. 


Consider the spider crab. 

From the rock, half rock itself, pinhead eyes project, 
The mechanism of movement awkward, legs propelled 
A settlement for parasite, for limpet; 

Passionless stone in the world of motion. 

The pounded shells, a broken razor, 

Mussel, fan, speak as much life. 

O dark haired fisherman who know the tides 

And proper prices for the catch, 

Here is the image of your skull. 

Who will tell upon the shingle beach 

Which the shell splinter, which the particle of the skull 
Long bleached by the flow and ebb? 


The sea binds the village, 
Its salt constricts the pasture behind, 


Its gale fastens the bent grass before, 

Its fog is in the nostrils of the boy. 

Your iron ship, a novelty to sea’s age, 

Puts out. Sea gives tongue to greater 

Fears, deeds, terrors, than you can tell. 

It’s articulate in the crab, the hermit, spider, partan. 
These tell the knowledge in your bone, 

Over these your boat slips 

And down to these grope line and nets. 

Here breed the initiates of life 

In rock chambers and on the floor beneath tide, 
Beneath sway and trouble, undisturbed. 


Of Balbec and Finistére Proust wrote— 

The oldest bone in the earth’s skeleton, 

The land’s end of France, Europe, of the Old World, 
The ultimate encampment of fishermen 

Who since the beyinning faced 

The everlasting kingdom of fog, 

Of shadows of the night. Coast 

Contemporaneous with the great geological phenomena, 
Remote from human history as the constellations. 
And here upon a promontory 

At the foot of the cliffs of Death, 

Not, as might have been expected, 

The timid essay towards life, 

Nor yet a bastion threatening the sea’s force, 

But, peculiar growth on these rocks, 

The tender Gothic with a spire flowering; 

Below it the blunt stone faced apostles, 

Aud at the porch the Virgin: 

Envelopiny all—salt fog. 


To defend life thus and so to grace it 

What art! but you, my friend, know nothing of this, 
Merely the fog, more often the east wind 

That scours the sand from the shore, 
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Bequeathing it to the sheep pasture, 
Whipping the dust from fields, 
Disclosing the stone ribs of earth— 
The frame that for ever presses back the roots of corn 
In the shallow soil. This wind, 

Driving over your roof, 

Twists the sycamore’s branches, 

Till its dwarf fingers shoot west, 
Outspread on bare country, lying wide. 
Erect against the element 

House and kirk and your flint face. 


The kirk looks graceless, a block house 

To defy the last snort of winter, 

The house shouldering the sea, 

Dark as your ship inside, the windows locked, 
The curtains heavy as if suspecting light. 

Both bar the element, shut, as your face is shut, 
To the subtle invaders, to fortune the anarchist 
To the spies of Spring, to the lecher in the blood. 


Your face burgeons before me out of night, 

Blue jowled, nose aquiline, big mouth, 

Fisher grey eyes with resolute and phlegmatic look. 
Nor do these features tell all the sea story 

And in imagination blossoms that angular, garrulous man 
Who skippered the Gem, matching your ease 

With his reckless tongue. His name was Gatt: 
Lithe, restless, drunken, bigoted, but like you too 
Accepting the thump and peril of water. 

Both hammered between these—poles apart— 
Water and the Word—both gifts of God. 


Between these your feet are shaped, your hands helped 
By water, pebble, cliff and sky. 

Blue rocks nose above the sand about your feet, 

Feet expert and attentive to the ship’s swing. 

Your hands like women’s in their dexterity, 


Never fumble needle or net, rope or wheel. 

Their clutch is taught by the sea’s clutch, 

The small words of sea talk, the mumbling 

And knocking at the little boat’s side, 

These pleasantries teach and the rest, 

The unforgettable clap making even you merely awkward, 
A doll only in a doll’s house put together. 


This is the gift of God. 

Accept the road your feet have taken 

Over the pebbles to the pier, from pier to deck boards. 
You have seven paces on board, seven on return, no more, 
Turning inward lest the sea have you. 

Accept the sublit seas beneath—the squid, 

The pink and purple prostrates, valvular jellies, 
Fungoid jungle. Here globe, tube, cone, the final shapes 
Have life, have mouths, erupt, move in currents 
Without air and are still—lives crepuscular. 

With these lands I have no acquaintance. 

Accept them as you accept 

The little fish leaping in the morning 

From the net streaming into the scuppers. 


Your life is strife, 

Your nose has long snuffed wind harsh with salt, 

You have seen plenty sour mornings, 

But the day you took that shot to port—herring deck high— 
Was fine, blowy and with sun. Cloud from the North 
Piled up by the foremast and beat off fast South. 

The gulls knew you were heavy loaded, 

Met and escorted you, 

Swinging just over you in the trough, 

Just Over you on the swell. 

The boat’s bow pressed on the water, 

Under the stern the sea blackened, 

The wave flattened out, but resilient and very powerful, 
Pushed at the strakes and hull. 

The propeller forced water into spirals widening at the top, 
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Their track broadened behind, 

Fell away, and mixed with expanse. 

Did luck or judgment make that catch? 

‘Fifty mile oot aff Sumburgh Head’—the night airy 
The moon behind fine cloud, some motion. 


Certainty of hand despite the numbing night, 

Sureness of feet despite the deck at odds with them, 
Knowledge of course from compass and stars; 

What conjunction brought success? 

You know how sweet 

To attribute success to the skill of eye and hands and feet, 
How difficult 

To walk with circumspection between pride and despair. 


Do you not despair of the unspeculating eyes of fish, 
Of the ignorance of oceans, 

Of the infinite varieties of species 

Articulating in their variety, indifference, 

Creating to perish, perishing to create 

The continuing indifferent sea face? 


‘Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand 
And meted out heaven with the span 

And comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure 
And weighed the mountain in the scales 

And the hill in a balance? 


Have ye not known? Have ye not heard? 
Hath it not been told you from the beginning? 
Have ye not understood from the foundations of the earth?’ 


Death Mask of a Fisherman 


My dead father speaks to me 

In a look he wore when dying. 

The emaciated hands and limbs 

Pass from the memory, 

But that mask appropriate to that moment 
When he balanced between two worlds 
Remains to rise again and again 

Like an unanswered question. 


He was going very fast then 

To be distributed amongst the things 
And creatures of the ground and sea. 
He was ready for the shells and worms, 
(Outside the rain stormed 

And the small boats at the pier jolted) 
His eyes had passed to the other side 
Of terror and pain. 


Night had settled in each. 

The dissipation of feature, 

The manifestation of skull, 

The lengthening of cheek, 

The dark filtering into the hollows, 
Told one thing: 

What speed towards our mother! 


But another image here too, 

Something I had seen before 

Caverned in the El Greco face, 

Something presented to us 

From the other side of dream; 

Translatable only in hints from the breathless world. 
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Sea Men 


‘‘God in the wave!’’ Joe bawled as it rose 
and shut out the sky. How! How?— 

when the swing took the boat to its death. 
No words in that waste. Black she foundered, 
The Lily, her curt moment stretched out in 
wind-wail, sea-moan and a wrecked moon. 


Spewed out of the sea we crawled in the dark. 
Hung nets enmeshed, creosote in cans, tarred 
ropes coiled - we smelled our way like animals. 
At dawn we struggled to the door and saw 

the long, low light greying the horizon. 

Salt tingled our eyes to life. Our soft 

bodies felt again the rocks that bled us. 


Set this down in a hand that shakes. 
Each knowledge requires respect— 
Smell tar, creosote, wood and salt air. 


A Gateway to the Sea (1) 
At the East Port, St. Andrews 


Pause stranger at the porch: nothing beyond 
This framing arch of stone, but scattered rocks 
And sea and these on the low beach 

Original to the cataclysm and the dark. 


Once one man bent to the stone, another 
Dropped the measuring line, a third and fourth 
Together lifted and positioned the dressed stone, 
Making wall and arch; yet others 

Settled the iron doors on squawking hinge 

To shut without the querulous seas and men, 
Order and virtue and love (they say) 

Dwelt in the town—but that was long ago. 

Then the stranger at the gate, the merchants, 
Missioners, the blind beggar with the dog, 

The miscellaneous vendors (duly imspected) 
Were welcome within the wall that held from sight 
The water’s brawl. All that was long ago. 

Now the iron doors are down to dust, 

But the stumps of hinge remain. The arch 
Opens to the element—the stones dented 

And stained to green and purple and rust. 


Pigeons settle on the top. Stranger, 

On this winter afternoon pause at the porch, 

For the dark land beyond stretches 

To the unapproachable element; bright 

As night falls and with the allurement of peace, 
Concealing under the bland feature, possession. 
Not all the agitations of the world 

Articulate the ultimate question as do those waters 
Confining the memorable and the forgotten; 
Relics, records, furtive occasions—Caesar’s politics 
And he who was drunk last night: 

Rings, diamants, snuff boxes, warships, 

Also the less worthy garments of worthy men. 
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Prefer then this handled stone, now ruined 
While the sea mists wind about the arch. 

The afternoon dwindles, night concludes, 

The stone is damp unyielding to the touch, 

But crumbling in the strain and stress 

Of the years: the years winding about the arch, 
Settling in the holes and crevices, moulding 

The dressed stone. Once one man bent to it, 
Another dropped the measuring line, a third 
And fourth positioned to make wall and arch 
Theirs. Pause stranger at this small town’s edge— 
The European sun knew those streets 

O Jesu Parvule; Christus Victus, Christus Victor, 
The bells singing from their towers, the waters 
Whispering to the waters, the air tolling 

To the air—the faith, the faith, the faith. 


All this was long ago. The lights 

Are out, the town is sunk in sleep. 

The boats are rocking at the pier, 

The vague winds beat about the streets— 

Choir and altar and chancel are gone. 

Under the touch the guardian stone remains 
Holding memory, reproving desire, securing hope 
In the stop of water, in the lull of night 

Before dawn kindles a new day. 


Sumburgh Heid 


Rummle an’ dunt o’ watter, 

Blatter, jinkin, turn an’ rin— 

A’ there—burst an’ yatter 

Sea soun an muckle an’ sma win 

Heich in a lift clood yokit. 

Heich abune purpie sea, abune reid 
Rocks—skraichs. That an’ mair’s i’ the dirdit 
Word—Sumburgh, Sumburgh Heid. 


The Old Fisherman 


Girn and clash ye gangrel seas 

An sough ye wun 

We wha frae yer mell tak ease 

Loup good herrin, loup good codlin 
Noo hae done. 


Skirl and yammer ower the steens 
An skraich ye wun 

The boatie’s tae the pier heid teen 
Loup good herrin, loup good codlin 
We hae done. 


Rax, carfuffle, shift an sweir 

An brak ye lift 

I wha vrocht sair i the steer 

Loup good herrin, loup good codlin 
Noo hae done. 


But oh!—the raucle ocean’s sweet 
An sweet the wun 

To his wha frae their ploy took meat 
Loup good herrin, loup good codlin 
I hae done. 


Fingal’s Cave 


Eye does not penetrate but ear records 

From the inner wall even the susurrus of motion, 
And subtle sounds elaborated by smoothed pillars 
Are orchestra with wind fall and rise, 

Interlaced with murmur, knock, drive, 

Shock, upon stone, all echo, echo, echo in a vault. 


Thump, your boat will end herself here 

As well as on a wide sea. 

Cry your heart will hear its own 

Cry here as well as on a mourning day. 
Call—call of bone, bird, earth, water, air 
And stone ina pillared west coast cavern here. 


Fire and Earth 


My attic windows sights roof-topped 
horizons with one gold autumn tree, 
its branched candelabra lit 

by quick-fire contained by earth’s lid, 
translated to finger tips of tree, 

leaf trembling in a slight wind. 
Somewhere within, the sap drives 
upwards—like a flame held 

in a lamp-glass drawn by the funnel— 
chancing the setting bone of winter. 
Somewhere a concealed bird sings. 


O but this boldness is dashed, 
put aside by the thin city mist, 
whitening, flattening till tree 

is delicate as a Chinese painting. 


Without dimension, this world is quality; 


like the air of a tune remembered 
precisely, but long after singing. 
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Tree 


Into a monotone sky a November tree 

puts its black main-branch slimming to the top, 
not vertical, but off course, the growth rhythm 
one way, then subject to correction—the slow 
dance of growth—the other, and each twig 
starting from the tree turns and points upwards 
into the blank day. All the leaves have dropped off, 
the sky irresponsive and the air merely bleak, 

yet each tip conveying a promise—made far below 
in the black earth to the eye, 

in its individual pointing upwards, 

in its wayward yet controlled resilience— 

of tomorrow. Tomorrow survival. 

Tomorrow the sap will express itself, 

in the first bud. God, if this fruit 

is for this wood, why should that child 

cry into her frightened night? Why 

should men be computed as stones? 

Tomorrow the idiot gun looks for another corpse. 


From Visitations from a War-time Childhood 


Of the five waiters, white, stiff-shirt fronted 
With silver trays on the tips of fingers, 

At the ready with napkins as white 

As their paper faces, 

Four were perfect. 


The fifth had a shoe-lace untied. 


His waxwork tear at his eye 

Registered discomfiture, 

Conveyed his regret to the single customer 
In the corner. 


The naphthalene lighting placed the scene; 
Edwardian. One 

Should not shop at this restaurant 

Longer than need be 

But pass on to carnage. 


1914. 

He returned in 1917, 

His legs bandaged in khaki, 

His boots shining new polished. 

Marvellous how he had got rid of the trenches. 


The only reminder 
Was the thin red line at his throat. 


Now when big-brother Arthur 
Stepped 

Over our granite doorstep 
With his soldier’s Balmoral 
In his hand 


Aud we had shut the door 
On the bright sea 

That customarily roared 
Outside 

And he stood there waiting 
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For the mother to say 

‘You’re home and no different’. 
And the jolly father 

To say 

‘How many Boche this time?’ 


I put up my finger 

To touch the warm flesh 
Of the hero who had 
Actually killed 

A man 


And in a good cause. 


But there was no difference 
In that hand. 


The Red Sky 


Till that moment the church spire 
At the top of our street was encased 
In that blue sky. Occasionally white 
Puffclouds drove straight to heaven. 
At the foot of our street 

The Central Public School, granite, 
Also encased in blue. 

We lived in between with the 
Worms, forkies, shell-fish, crabs— 
All things that crept from stones, 
And with the daisies for company. 


Each was alive and very worthy, 
Just right, till I met 


The curly boy with the square shoulders 


Who knocked me down 

Pushing his fist into my teeth. 

Then a crack ran through the red sky. 
From then on it was never the same. 
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Visit in Winter 


In the Highland hotel 

the highland waiter 

is waxed: in the off-season 

when stags rut and their roaring 
quivers the icicles from the eaves, 
inside, in a ten foot tall bell jar, 

in rubbed morning coat, 

napkin at the ready, 

his brown eyes staring from his yellow 
smooth skin, preserved, deferential, 
he stands waiting in his improbable world 


for the incredible August people 
who kill birds and deer— 

and not for need. 

At least he can be verified, 

visible in a tall bell jar. 

Of the rest who found significance 
in killing birds and deer, 

we only heard tell. 


Lhe Psychiatrist to his Love 

(Experiments at Edinburgh University have shown that if a per- 
son ts deprived uf dreams at night, hallucinations will follow 
during the day.) 


“Ah, my sweet,’’ said the psychiatrist 

to his love, ‘‘now that I can 

deprive you of your dreams at night, 

you will have them open-eyed in the day-time.”’ 


He took the sweet smelling pines 

that stood by her white sea, 

the leopard, the laimsb and the serpent, 
aud the white ass from her dream, the 
lily cloud that sheltered him from the 
sun in her night, the moon-lit beaches 
where she walked in her advertisement, 
the furbelows and flounces, 

the mutton: chop sleeves and the 
embrvuidered petticoat from her sleep 
aud put them in the box for morning. 


During the day he gave ther all 

back to her. ‘‘Sour milk,’’ she said, 

a wounded old woman. ‘‘Put them back 
into the dark,’’ she said. 
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Chestnut Tree—June 1970* 


This year the candles came late. 

Waiting for June they burned in the sun. 

At night they lit the moon that lit 

the destroyed graves of the children of Peru. 


Candles - do you burn with hate or love 
or with nothing at all? The priests 

lit candles for the dead of Peru, 
walking into the ruined night for love. 


The candles erect on the plangent leafage, 
dance a ritual dance in the Scottish wind. 
They incite the children to tumble, 

to ride their bicycles without hands, 


to ridicule an old man passing by, 

to swing on the plunging branches in the wind. 
The children shout for joy. 

They disappear into the body of the tree. 


At night the tree is a torch. 
Its bare branches are ash. 
A bird flies into the sky. 


*The date of an earthquake in Peru 


After the Death of Martin Luther King 
‘Little children, it is for the last time.’ 
and each time it was. 


He spoke with his body and tongue 
for love. 
God knows why in our bad times. 


Credibility had long since gone 
that the churches had something to do with the 
Christ, 
that the bombs dropped for humanity; 
could not deceive any longer, 
even the Americans. 
But that he, such as he, could for 
the last 
time 
aud ayain the 
last time 

for love of, for the possibility of 
healing, holding together, 
possibility of resurrecting 
the dead god of 

love, 


Walk. 


The lark sings Christ in the clear air. 
O Memphis. O Jerusalem. 
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Laotian Peasant Shot 
seen on television war report documentary 


He ran in the living air, 
exultation in his heels. 


A gust of wind will erect 

a twisting tower of dried leaves 
that will collapse when 

the breath is withdrawn. 


He turned momentarily, 
his eyes looking into his fear, 
seeking himself. 


When he fell the dust 
hung in the air 

like an empty container 
of him. 


Homage to Hugh MacDiarmid 
(Age 75-11th August 1967) 


After the rhetoric, the presentations, 
the LL.D’s, the public appearances, 
the front; 
a few things worth noting. 
At 8:30 a.m. 
in Princes St. Gardens 
the lovers, having arrived from another country 
and witnessed the Scott monument, 
embraced. 


‘Meanwhile’ 

old man, you put a memorable foot 
on the stone floor of your cottage 
and waited for the day to catch up. 
It was out there all right 
breathing 

so you put it on paper 
which you had done for fifty years odd. 


What more’s required of you 
who put the breathing years in a pen. 
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North Coast Cherries 
For Elizabeth 


All around 

salt in the wind 

a mile from the sea 
salt on the tongue. 


Against the wall 

that faced south 

sweet red cherries 
enjoyed by stealing boys. 


When I think of you 
through many winters 
cherries ripen 

in the sun. 


January Haiku 
For Elizabeth 


She sits in 

Arizona sun 

snow on low 

juniper and dry grass 


Do not disturb 

this moment. Wind 
blows, dust rises. 

Time takes away space. 


Sit still in this 
moment elected 


by who knows what. 


Now dew beads grass. 


Love in Age 


Now that we have had our day, you 

having carried, borne children, 

been responsible through the wearing years, 
in this moment and the next 

and still the next as our love 

spreads to tomorrow’s horizon, 

we talk a little before silence. 


Let the young make up their love songs, 

about which subject they are securely ignorant. 
Let them look into eyes that mirror 
themselves. Let them groan and ululate 

their desire into a microphone. Let them 

shout their proclamations over the tannoy 

—a whisper is enough for us. 
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Under the Moon 


The flowers that fringed the waves 
waylaid, sucked his white body 

in a wild wash, cut by sharp rocks. 
This was the death of a swimmer, 

a boy, in November, moonlit. 

Lovers walking on the sands did not know 
his time had run out, theirs being 
fulfilled in hushing sound 

turning gently the shells on the beach. 
She picked up a fan, a pink shell, 
held it transparent before the moon. 
‘‘Love, put it in your pocket for me.’’ 
He put her in his pocket. The waves 
whisper in her shell ear, ‘‘Love.”’ 
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Man is not a Fish 
For Mark Horner, Swimmer 


He is a fish as the water falls from him 
as he encloses himself in that fluent glass 
to be nothing but one thing as starry suns 
fly to his lips in the lapping water. 
In the faint green, angel fish flit, 
transparencies; an absurd crab scuttles 
on the floor: no world for speculators, 
but being. This is not the element 
for the forked mammal imitative 
of fish perfection, weighted by his thinking 
machine. 
What god is propitiated as the body 
in a bow-bend stretches in a split second, striking 
the hard film, yet being received softly into a depth. 


All our knowledge is nothing before that incoherence. 
All our words burst as bubbles at a surface. 
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Winter Matter 


We have visitors who would prefer 


not to be known, squeaking and prattling 


along corridors. I leave a little 
provender for them - cheese. 
No traps, no such unkindness. 


These are country people seeking 
the warmth of our home, have come 
into the city homeless refugees 

from blasted fields, wrecked by 
secret agents. At night 


I come downstairs, barefoot, 

a cold foot on linoleum. One 

is there, or is it another, 

less welcome. Big brother is 
throwing his boozy weight about. 


The house shudders. These are not 
the eyes that bead gently in the gloom. 
These bite the hand that feeds, 
lodgers, who come to kill, eat flesh. 
Wood rots, stone cracks, fire eats. 


That’s the way it is these days. 
Everything gets out of hand. 
No place for decency. 


Poetry Circle in a Square Room 


In the centre of the room 

a squat man in a bulgy suit 

has put his cap under the chair 
upside down into which he coils 
a snake like a scarf. 

He knows it is not a snake. 


It might be convenient if it were 
for his nostrils sense the 

woman enter, seat herself behind 
in the far corner. As she crosses 
her legs under the red silk 
dressing gown there is the 

silk worm sound in his ears. 


She contemplates the grey, 
horn-rimmed girl with the flat 
shoes (perhaps she can write) 
sitting on the outermost edge, 
angular in the front row. 

She opens a new note-book. 


Snow falls. Snow falls. 

A black cat is at the window. 

The lecturer will not let 

the poem in, dismisses 

its green eyes to the darkness. 

The black cat leaps from the snow, 
stares at the pane, 

silent, asserting nothing: 

leap - a felt movement, 


effortlessly creating the 
moment that is one thing, 
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her poise. less precarious, 

she acknowledges, perhaps, 
our world inside. The snow, 
a blank page, acknowledges 
her delicate tread, her imprint 
of a moon-lit traverse. 


Precise shadow, you are 

a presence to be shut out. 
Admitted, your intolerable 
completeness would destroy us. 


Children’s Christmas Party 


In the white room into which I glance, 
as the afternoon fades its brown, 

a tree has grown shining with silver. 
A boy sucking a lollipop rides a horse. 


Two girls make a cat’s cradle with string. 
A fat boy eats. The little girl 

in the red dress with blue ribbons 

in her hair opens her big eyes wide 


to acclaim the admiration of mothers. 
Suddenly they are all in a ring 

about the tree. They throw up their white 
arms waving. They sing soundless songs 


to silent music for the dance. 

What is all this worship? this wonder? 
in which they walk and utter, 

that spreads like magic 


about the tree that becomes strange 

as they are strangers to him deafened 
by thin glass. Outside as soft rain falls, 
as unseeing her round mouth laughs 


into the night, I am for a moment 
in them, it seems, but they are stars apart. 
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G.B. on the Rocks 


The facts of time sit on my balding head, 

while the permutations of water affront the rock, 
water day and night on it. Speculation will not 

alter its longevity, nor mine. I consult my drying skin. 
Curious that in these circumstances we sing, 

while fate drowns the precious young, 

trips up old friends, damages the innocent. 


Glossary 


Inheritance 
curers - herring curers 


Sumburgh Heid (head) 

rummle - rumble, dunt - blow, blatter -batter, jinkin - an elusive dancing movement, 
rin - run, a’ - all, yatter - loose talk, soun - sound, muckle - big, sma - small, 
heich - high, lift - sky, clood - cloud, yokit - yoked, abune - above, purpie - purple, 
reid - red, skraichs - screams (of gulls), mair - more, dirdit - knocked about 


. The Old Fisherman 
girn - complain, gangrel - wandering tramp-like, sough - a long intake of breath, 
wun - wind, mell - battling, tak - take, loup - leap, hae - have, skirl - screech, 
yammer - chatter, steen - stones, tae - to, teen - taken, rax - reach out, 
carfuffle - stir about, shift - move uneasily, sweir - swear, brak - break, 
wocht - wrought, sain - sorely, steer - stir, noo - now, raucle - rough, his - us, 


ploy - game 
Sea Talk 


‘cranner’ - The poem is written from the point of view of the man who counts the 


‘crans’ - eight bushels to a cran, as they were swung from the boat to the pier. 
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